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MUNICIPAL REVIEW 1907-1908. 



CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



In response to a recent inquiry an intelligent and thought- 
ful correspondent in a middle western capital replied in regard 
to the merchants' association there, that it was founded about a 
dozen years ago primarily to promote excursions to benefit the 
retail trade. After this, it took up and organized a credit sys- 
tem, with ratings of customers; then interested itself in such 
matters as the suppression of the smallpox epidemic and the ele- 
vation of railroad tracks. Next it organized and built an inde- 
pendent system to heat and light the business portion of the city, 
in competition with the old company. Finally, however, it was 
stirred up by the revelation of outrageous frauds in city and 
county business that had been brought to the surface by small 
and weak reform organizations, and this association, backed as 
it is by great wealth and animated by a growing patriotic spirit, 
has undoubtedly become one of the foremost reform agencies 
in the state. 

It has had a curious evolution. Six or eight years ago when a 
devoted handful of public-spirited men were spending their time 
and money to oust thieves from office and put honest men in, 
they were unable to do more than obtain patronizing smiles from 
the men composing the Merchants' Association. Now, however, 
to quote my correspondent: "They have been baptized as by 
fire, and they are feeling the awakening of the public conscience 
and the sense of responsibility now prevailing in the United 
States." 

The Missouri legislature, composed of many men who had 
been stung into bitterness and vengefulness by the keen and 
well-merited criticisms of the Kansas City Civic League, passed 
a law requiring, among other things, that all leagues, commit- 
tees, associations, and societies, formed for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the character, fitness and qualification of candidates 
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or nominees for public office, should state in full on what facts 
they based their report or recommendation and give the names 
and addresses of all persons furnishing the information concern- 
ing such candidates or nominees, and moreover required them to 
state in full the information so furnished. 

This legislation was directed at the Kansas City League; but 
generally it had for its object the suppression of all such or- 
ganizations as sought, like the Chicago Municipal Voters' League 
and kindred bodies, to lay, in a dispassionate way, before the vot- 
ers of their respective communities the facts concerning candi- 
dates for public office. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri, however, upset this clum- 
sily devised scheme to throttle free speech, declaring the act to 
be unconstitutional because it was in contravention of that guar- 
anty of the Missouri constitution that "No law shall be passed 
impairing the freedom of speech; and every person shall be free 
to say, write, or publish whatever he will, on any subject, being 
responsible for all abuse of that liberty." Inasmuch as the act 
transcended the power of the legislature, which is confined to the 
forbidding of blasphemy, obscenity, sedition, or defamation, it 
was held to be in conflict with the constitution, and therefore 
void. 

In July last, at a time when the trend of public sentiment 
seemed to be against further prosecution of the San Francisco 
grafters, and at a time when the prosecution had been subjected 
to the grossest sort of abuse apparently for no other reason than 
it had dared to do its duty regardless of the standing or position 
of the men charged with crime, the President of the United 
States, at the exact psychological moment, wrote to Mr. Rudolph 
Spreckels, who had been the mainstay of District Attorney Lang- 
don in his fight against iniquity and corruption, declaring in his 
letter that : 

Now and then you and Mr. Heney and the others associated with you 
must feel down-hearted when you see men guilty of atrocious crimes who, 
for some cause or other, succeed in escaping punishment, and especially 
when you see men of wealth, of high business, and, in a sense, of high social 
standing, banded together against you. 
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My dear sir, I want you to feel that your experience is simply the ex- 
perience of all of us who are engaged in this fight. There is no form of 
slander and wicked falsehood which will not as a matter of course be em- 
ployed against all men engaged in such a struggle. 

And this is not only on the part of men and papers representing the low- 
est type of demagogy, but, I am sorry to say, also on the part of the men 
and papers representing the interests that call themselves pre-eminently con- 
servative, pre-eminently cultured 

You must battle on valiantly, no matter what the biggest business men 
may say, no matter what the mob may say, no matter what may be said by that 
element which may be regarded as socially the highest element 

The most powerful ally of lawlessness and mob violence is the man, 
whoever he may be, politician or business man, judge or lawyer, capitalist or 
editor, who in any way works so as to shield wealthy and powerful wrong- 
doers from the consequences of their misconduct 

If there can be any degree in the contemptuous abhorrence with 
which right-thinking citizens should regard corruption, it must be felt in its 
most extreme form for the so-called "best citizens," the men high in business 
and social life, who, by backing up or by preventing the punishment of 
wealthy criminals, set the seal of their approval upon crime and give honor 
to rich felons. 

Not only were the San Francisco workers enheartened and 
encouraged, but every man and woman interested in the purging 
of our municipalities from the cancer of bribery and corruption. 
The San Francisco prosecutions are proceeding without abate- 
ment; public sentiment is rallying to the support of the district 
attorney and his assistant, Mr. Heney, and their colleagues; the 
women of the city are manifesting their interest by daily attend- 
ance at the trial of the former boss of the city, and, as throwing 
some light upon the significance and importance of their pres- 
ence, we have only to note the efforts that are being made by Mr. 
Ruef's counsel to exclude them from the court-room, and to 
wear them out in their daily attendance by wearying delays. 

Few men in this country have more trenchantly, successfully, 
or persistently exposed municipal corruption in all its various 
manifestations than Lincoln Steffens. A despatch from Boston, 
however, chronicles the fact that this keen observer and force- 
ful writer is now staying in that city in order to make careful 
investigation and study of what he calls the quiet reform that is 
just beginning there. He is not looking for the bad things, al- 
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though not altogether overlooking them: his particular interest 
is in the methods followed by the finance commission and in the 
various movements that are at work there, quietly but effect- 
ively, for the creation of higher standards of municipal conduct. 
He has offered the opinion that these methods will prove more 
effective than the more noisy reforms of other cities; and he 
further expresses himself to the effect that the people at large 
in Boston have not yet awakened to the reform that is already in 
progress there. 

Last spring the city of Grand Rapids had a revival, as it was 
called — a civic revival — to stir up the people of that community 
to a keener realization of the situation, and of their duty and 
obligation to improve the conditions which there existed. This 
revival, as one chronicler thereof puts it, had been preceded by 
years of patient effort that prepared the ground for the sower; 
but, nevertheless, while the city contained a large number of in- 
terested and public-spirited citizens able and willing to co-operate 
for public good, beyond them there seemed to be a thick and ap- 
parently impenetrable wall of apathy and indifference. 

To break down this wall the revival was planned ; and we are 
told that the wall has been broken ; and while the parts of it are 
still standing, the breaches in it are too wide to permit of its ever 
being made whole again. 

In addressing this year's convention of the League of Iowa 
Municipalities, Mayor Phillips, of Ottumwa, the entertaining 
city, declared: 

We are trying to give our city, of which we are proud, a good, clean and 
economical government; and in our conferences together we shall gather 
from you, and by the experiences of our sister cities of the state in every 
way, that which shall make our city government still better. 

For three days the mayors and councilmen of the Iowa cities 
(and they are a goodly number) counseled together how to im- 
prove municipal conditions and methods in that state; and what 
was done in Iowa by municipal officials was done in a dozen 
other states by the municipal officials therein, to the end that a 
wider degree of public interest on the part of those charged with 
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the duty of administering municipal affairs, has been awakened, 
and higher standards of efficiency established. 

These instances, unrelated and uncorrelated though they are, 
have a deep and underlying connection, in that they are the sur- 
face manifestation of a swiftly-moving current or tendency in 
American municipal life. They are the straws, if you please, 
which show how the tide is moving; they indicate how the peo- 
ple of this country are waking up to their municipal duties and 
obligations, and how they are striving to meet them intelligently 
and successfully. They are not the only manifestations to be 
noted ; but they are typical of a great mass of them, all interest- 
ing, all suggestive, and all indicative of a spirit in American life 
which is working mightily for an improvement of those condi- 
tions which, only a few years ago, were regarded, and very prop- 
erly so, as a serious menace to the continuance of democratic in- 
stitutions in our country. 

To Massachusetts belongs the credit of establishing the first 
state division or bureau of municipal statistics. The first volume 
of statistics has been issued; and while considerable difficulty 
has been experienced in unifying and classifying the returns, 
nevertheless the report represents a distinct forward step. Al- 
ready the work has had a beneficial effect ; as it has resulted in a 
number of cities reconstructing their accounts on a sounder and 
more substantial basis. The plan of uniformity suggested by 
Chief Gettemy, who had charge of the work, is wholly commenda- 
ble; and while its adoption may involve some temporary incon- 
venience to the local governments, it will eventually result in es- 
tablishing standards of comparison that will be for the benefit of 
all concerned. 

Among the interesting facts disclosed in the first year's vol- 
ume are to be noted: first, that there is almost entire lack of 
system in handling the receipts and disbursements of the several 
cities and towns of the state. In many instances the financial 
transactions of the community are handled by a number of offi- 
cers instead of by a single responsible official. It is quite likely 
that as a result of the report there will be an effort made to se- 
cure reform in this direction, as also in the further point of hav- 
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ing the fiscal years uniform. Now only about a third of the towns 
and cities end their fiscal year on December 31. The others are 
closed at different times during the calendar year. 

In the second place, many defects in the treasurers' methods 
of accounting have been disclosed. The need for the consoli- 
dation of the administration of trust funds has been made equally 
obvious. The report points out that in many instances money 
left to the community for specific purposes has been used by the 
town trustees for general purposes; because it was felt that the 
fund was one which would never have to be repaid ; and in some 
instances there was not even any evidence that it was a debt or 
obligation against the town. 

Chief Gettemy, who was responsible for the gathering and 
reporting of the statistics, concludes his report by saying: 

The first year's labor of the Bureau in this important field has been 
largely in the nature of missionary work, and has resulted in arousing a 
genuine interest throughout the commonwealth in systematic and comparable 
methods of municipal accounting. It is a pleasure to be able to report that 
the local officials have, as a rule, shown a cordial willingness to comply with 
the requirements of the law; and when the purpose of the act has been ex- 
plained, and the desirability of keeping their accounts in a systematic, busi- 
ness-like, and, so far as possible, uniform manner has been pointed out, they 

have shown a warm interest in the subject A substantial beginning 

has unquestionably been made in a great reform. 

The movement for uniform accounting proceeds without in- 
terruption. As was pointed out in the Massachusetts report, the 
organized effort toward this end, originating with the National 
Municipal League, was given momentum by the Bureau of the 
Census at Washington, and was accelerated by the action of Ohio 
in passing a law which provided for the systematic standardiza- 
tion of municipal financial reports, and by the action of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature in inaugurating a similar work in that state 
under the bureau of statistics, the first results of which are pre- 
sented in the volume just mentioned. 

Accounting investigations and reforms are being made the 
basis for an approach to the solution of important problems in 
Boston and New York, as has already been noted, and are being 
utilized to the same end in Minneapolis, where a comprehensive 
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effort is being made to secure results similar to those already 
achieved in the East. The point of attack in that city has been 
the administration of the school funds which seems to have been 
particularly inadequate and inefficient. A special grand jury 
that has been considering the whole question there, reports that 
it has found "a startling and deplorably loose state of affairs." 
In dealing with the school board, the grand jury in a formal 
report criticized not only the members of the board of education 
and their employees, but the American Book Company and its 
local agent, and arraigned them for their connection with the 
existing conditions of affairs. 

Although in the judgment of those qualified to express an 
opinion there has not been so much rascality as incompetence in 
the management of the affairs, nevertheless, as the Minneapolis 
Journal points out, the showing that has been made as to the 
unbusinesslike and wasteful methods, to use no stronger terms, 
must arouse indignation. In a department expending annually 
a million and a half dollars, and entrusted with the conduct of 
"that dearest of our institutions, the public-school system," care- 
lessness and confusion reign. Meager and inaccurate records are 
kept; textbooks, billed at inflated prices, are paid for without 
investigation or check; the whole matter having apparently been 
turned over by the committee nominally in charge to the secre- 
tary of the board, who is now under indictment. Provisions of 
the state law requiring textbook prices to be filed with the state 
superintendent, have been ignored for years. These are a few 
of the sample abuses which have been brought to light through 
the grand jury's investigation, which in turn was inaugurated 
as a result of an investigation begun under the auspices of cer- 
tain public-spirited citizens and carried on by some of the trained 
investigators who had been at work in unearthing similar condi- 
tions on the Pacific Coast, and especially in San Francisco. 

Wilmington reports that during the past year there has been 
a careful and thoroughgoing examination of the accounts of that 
city. The result is, that there has been presented, for the first 
time, to the taxpayers of the city, a reliable statement of the 
actual condition of the city's finances; and it is confidently ex- 
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pected that the disclosures will result in remedial legislation at 
the next session of the legislature. 

So the good work of investigation and publicity goes steadily 
forward. The people are being educated as to the exact facts and 
are being aroused to take steps not only to correct present abuses, 
but to prevent their recurrence in the future. As Dr. Allen, who 
has been an efficient leader in the work of the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, has pointed out in another connection, 

Social service by private agencies can never catch up with the antisocial 
service of any municipal government that tolerates an inadequate health 
policy, or inefficient health, street-cleaning and housing administration. The 
inefficient administration of American cities is every year doing more injury 
to home, character, and industry, than does alcohol, the social evil, 
or gambling. Improper methods of making city budgets produce more 
inequalities of character, wealth, and opportunity in a year than churches, 
schools, and philanthropies together will remove in a decade unless directly 
related to government agencies. Private social service is most productive 
when it creates and strengthens public social service, when it aims to insure 
efficient government and to prevent inefficient government from needlessly 
burdening philanthropist and taxpayer and from obstructing education and 
religion. 

Charter-making and charter-reformation continue to occupy 
a large and increasingly conspicuous part in the efforts of lead- 
ing American municipalities to secure better and more efficient 
government. Wherever we find a good-government club, a muni- 
cipal club, or a civic federation we are almost certain to find some 
endeavor to secure either an entirely new charter or the adoption 
of amendments of existing charters in order to institute those 
reforms which are believed to be or which are considered to be 
essential and fundamental. 

There are several tendencies in charter-making which are to 
be noted. In the first place there is an encouraging growth of 
sentiment in favor of a larger measure of local independence 
or home rule. The second development of importance and sig- 
nificance is the trend toward concentration of power and re- 
sponsibility. No small part of the popularity of the Galveston- 
Des Moines plan, which is receiving increased attention and study, 
is due to the fact that the whole responsibility is centered on a 
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small group of men, in most instances not more than five, and 
there is no way for them to evade the responsibility. 

Another development has been the reduction in size of the 
legislative bodies and the gradual abolition of ward lines or what 
is substantially the same thing, an enlargement of the representa- 
tive districts. Herein lies another cause of the growing popu- 
larity of the Galveston-DesMoines plan, under which the council 
is made up of five men elected at large. 

It is the testimony of one of Dubuque's best informed ex- 
officials that the elimination of ward lines in that city's govern- 
ment would save the taxpayer some $20,000 to $30,000 an- 
nually in the expenditures, which are now made without suffi- 
cient warrant, and in many cases actually wasted. 

The elimination of ward lines and ward representatives does 
not depend upon the adoption of the commission form of gov- 
ernment; but this has been thus far one of the most effective 
ways of achieving this end. 

Kansas City is the most recent of the large cities of the 
country to adopt a new charter which marks some very import- 
ant and distinct advances over the conditions prevailing under 
the old order; but these advances were rather of specific detail 
than of fundamentals. Yet along these lines substantial gains 
were made which will tend to simplify the transaction of muni- 
cipal affairs and to lessen the hold of politicians on municipal 
service. A really effective merit system was achieved; muni- 
cipal-accounting methods were improved; a franchise referen- 
dum was provided; but an alternative proposition for the recall 
of elected municipal officers received much less than a majority 
of all the votes involving the charter as a whole, although re- 
ceiving four-sevenths of the votes cast directly concerning it. 
A judicial construction will be required to determine whether, 
under these conditions, the recall was adopted. 

Ohio has adopted a new municipal code. While nominally 
maintaining that of 1902, it is really almost revolutionary in 
its scope, in that it establishes for the entire state the somewhat 
mistakenly called "federal" plan of government, which was the 
boast of Cleveland for ten years until destroyed, on the ground 
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that it was special legislation, by the supreme court in 1902. 
The uniform code then adopted established a divided respon- 
sibility. This in a measure has been corrected in the recent 
legislation. As part of the municipal legislation of the year in 
Ohio we must note the passage of an act providing for the es- 
tablishment of the merit system in all the cities of the state on 
August 1, 1909. 

Hand in hand with the movement for charter-revision there 
has been a steady increase in the number of cities which have 
adopted the merit system within the past half-dozen years. As 
the Kansas City board of freeholders recently declared, in pre- 
senting the new charter above referred to: 

Any city in the present state of municipal advancement and progress 
which has not a provision for civil service reform, is as much behind the times 
as a city without electric lights, telephones or street-cars. 

In 1904 the only progress to be noted was in Denver which 
adopted a new charter providing for the merit system in its 
municipal service. In 1905 the charter proposed for Kansas 
City was defeated by the politicians of both parties, largely 
because of its civil-service provision. The one forward step 
of that year was taken by Mayor Weaver of Philadelphia in 
removing from the secretaryship of the civil-service board one 
who had made of that system a farce and a byword, and re- 
placing him by one Frank H. Rjter, who made of the office an 
efficient instrument for promoting the best interests of the com- 
munity and of protecting the municipal service from the intru- 
sion of incompetent and inefficient men. 

1906 saw the adoption, at a special session of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, of a comprehensive civil-service law for the 
city of Philadelphia and another law forbidding the political 
activity of municipal employees. The city of Norfolk, Virginia, 
adopted a new charter in that year providing for the applica- 
tion of the merit system to the entire municipal service. 

1907 brought further progress. The city of Wheeling, by 
a popular vote, adopted charter amendments providing for the 
system in the fire and waterworks departments. Pennsylvania 
adopted another law extending, in a general way, the Phila- 
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delphia civil-service law to the cities of Pittsburg, Allegheny, 
and Scranton. Springfield, Illinois, by popular vote adopted 
the provisions of the Illinois civil-service law ; and the city coun- 
cil subsequently extended the scope of the law by changing the 
methods of appointing city officers. In Des Moines a commis- 
sion form of city government containing stringent civil-service 
provisions was adopted by popular vote. There was one set- 
back to be noted in this year, namely: in Philadelphia, where 
the excellent civil-service board that had been appointed to put 
the new law into effect, was replaced by one more willing to 
heed the wishes of party leaders than the spirit and letter of the 
law. 

Although the record of 1908 is yet to be completed, a great 
advance has already been accomplished. In the early part of 
the year a civil-service law was passed by the New Jersey legis- 
lature under which the various municipalities may adopt its pro- 
visions either by an ordinance of the governing body or a popu- 
lar vote. So far three cities (Newark, Jersey City, and Bay- 
onne) and one county (Essex) have adopted the law by ordi- 
nance. 

Cedar Rapids adopted the same form of commission govern- 
ment as Des Moines. In April, civil-service rules were estab- 
lished under a charter provision by the city of Long Beach, 
California. Ohio, as we have already seen, passed a code con- 
taining admirable civil-service provisions, which, however, do 
not go into effect until 19 10. August saw the adoption by Kan- 
sas City, which a few years previously had rejected the idea, 
of rigorous provision for the merit system. In Boston the finance 
commission disclosed the extravagance in the matter of sal- 
aries in the county offices not under the civil-service law, as well 
as in the unnecessary offices created to satisfy political de- 
mands. 

The progress of the year and of the past five years has 
been distinctly encouraging, especially in that it shows that 
where people have a fair chance to decide, they will, with scarcely 
an exception, and with certainly no notable exception, over- 
whelmingly in favor of the merit system. 
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Except in Philadelphia, where the merit system has tempor- 
arily fallen upon evil days, the administration of the civil-serv- 
ice laws in the various cities shows by and large an honest ef- 
fort to enforce them. In the larger cities the administration is 
increasingly efficient. San Francisco, because of its civic and 
material disasters, stands by itself; and although its civil-service 
rules have been indulgently administered in the last few years, 
the situation is improving. 

Nomination reform has occupied a conspicuous place in the 
thought and consideration of state and city workers during the 
past year. Numerous laws providing for direct nominations, 
more or less completely, have become effective during the pres- 
ent year. As was to be expected with the introduction of a 
new system of procedure which eliminated many of the old con- 
ditions that had afforded favorable opportunity for the manipu- 
lations of the politician, the results have been questioned. The 
results on the whole, however, have recommended themselves 
to those who are striving for the elimination of nomination 
monopoly and for the inauguration of a simpler and more direct 
form of election machinery. 

Direct nominations or primaries (as they are still sometimes 
called) involve an elimination of the old-time convention, and 
of the indirection which afforded ample opportunity for the 
skilful hand of corrupt politicians. Moreover, they involve 
the conduct of the preliminary election under the auspices of 
the state election machinery and of a carefully supervised re- 
turn of the votes. They further involve the application of the 
principles of the Australian ballot to the primary ballot; and 
this in time will lead to the general adoption of those princi- 
ples, both at general and primary election. 

It is now generally conceded, except by a very small and 
diminishing group of men, that the preparation and distribution 
of the ballots at the general election is a proper state function 
and expense. The fact that old-line politicians do fight so 
strongly that particular provision of the direct-primary laws, is 
an indication that it destroys a part of their privilege and mono- 
poly. 
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It is averred by some that the new system of nomination 
gives opportunity for all sorts of manipulation by members of 
one party casting their vote for a nominee to be placed upon 
the ticket of the other, thus leading to the nomination of weak 
candidates for the express purpose of overthrowing them. This 
was especially a weakness of the convention system, and is 
likely to disappear very rapidly under the new system as the 
people become accustomed to exercising their rights and the 
privileges of discrimination under the new system. While it 
must not be overlooked that the notorious Dr. Ames, of Minne- 
apolis, was nominated under a direct primary and under just 
such manipulation as has been referred to, yet the fact that he 
was subsequently elected by a very large majority at the gen- 
eral election, indicated that the people of Minneapolis then 
wanted him. I do not know of any law by which a self-govern- 
ing community can be saved from itself. It must bear the 
brunt of the exercise of its judgment. If it wants men of the 
Ames type, it must be permitted to have them and learn, by bit- 
ter experience, how unwise its choice is. There are people, and 
good people, too, who seem to think that direct nominations 
mean inevitably good nominations. They mean nothing of the 
kind. They simply mean that the people have a right to ex- 
press their choice directly, and without the intervention of un- 
necessary machinery. If they don't know any better than to 
choose badly, the system won't save them. 

A stock objection to direct nominations has been that it pro- 
duces little men. The old system certainly produced its quota 
of little men, or (what was equally bad) of big men susceptible 
of manipulation and control. The line of progress lies in sim- 
plifying the machinery of nomination and election, and of pro- 
tecting it against corruption and fraud, and then of educating 
the people in the exercise of the franchise. So far as I have 
been able to observe in the Western cities and states where di- 
rect nominations have been in operation for some considerable 
time, the results have on the whole been very satisfactory; and 
a very much higher grade of men, and men much more re- 
sponsive to public sentiment, have been chosen. 
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Another objection frequently urged against the new system 
is, that it produces self-advertising on the part of candidates. 
It is difficult to consider this charge as a serious one, because 
there has been self-advertising under both systems. In the 
one case, however, it is a direct appeal. In the other, it is an in- 
direct appeal by a party committee or a group of citizens. It 
would seem, however, that if there was any advantage in the 
one over the other, it was in favor of the direct appeal. Cer- 
tainly, there is much to be said in behalf of the English system, 
in which the candidate makes his appeal without equivocation 
to those whom he seeks to represent. The system in vogue 
there seems to be much more truly democratic; and while mis- 
takes may be made, as we know they have been in the past, in 
the long run it will work out best for the community, for de- 
mocracy, and for the highest welfare of mankind. 

There is considerable danger, it must be admitted, lest the 
bitterness engendered during the preliminary contest may be 
carried over into the general election; but, after all, if the peo- 
ple of a community do not want a man, he ought not to be forced 
upon them nolens volens. 

We must realize that we are living in a democracy, and that 
the election machinery must be democratic and must record the 
wishes of the people and be responsive to their desires. The 
whole trend of our government from the beginning has been to 
strike off the fetters binding the people, although the process 
has often been a slow one. Direct nominations are a step in 
advance; because they enable the people directly to express their 
wishes. No doubt they have made their mistakes, and will 
continue to make them; but they have had to bear the brunt of 
them in the past, and they must continue to bear them in the 
future; and this in the long run will prove to be the most ef- 
fective way of building up an enlightened and efficient democ- 
racy. 

The election held last spring in Oregon presented many in- 
teresting features and, in a way, was one of the most remark- 
able and extraordinary events in recent years. The state went 
overwhelmingly Republican on every issue except that of United 
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States senator. There was a direct vote for that, as for other 
offices; and the present governor (a Democrat) was given a 
plurality of the vote. Notwithstanding the fact that the legis- 
lature is overwhelmingly Republican, Governor Chamberlain, the 
successful candidate for United States senator, will, in all like- 
lihood, be elected United States senator; as "Statement No. 1," 
under which the representatives and state senators are pledged 
to abide by the popular choice of the people in the selection of 
United States senator, has become firmly established, a consid- 
erable majority of senators and representatives having either ex- 
pressly or impliedly pledged themselves to it. 

Someone may ask: Why refer to a fact relating to a state 
election of a United States senator in a review of municipal 
events and tendencies? Apparently, the incident has only to 
do with state and federal matters ; but inasmuch as the National 
Municipal League and its members and affiliated societies con- 
tend that municipal affairs should be considered separately and 
apart from state and national affairs, and inasmuch as in the 
past it has been difficult to achieve this desirable end, for one 
reason because the state legislature not only was responsible for 
the administration of state affairs, but at the same time elected 
United States senators, and also determined the form and all 
too frequently the quality of municipal government — any step 
which will take out of the field of state and local politics the 
determination of federal questions, is a step not only in the 
right direction, but one in which municipal students and workers 
have a direct and profound interest. If we are to achieve the 
ideal of considering municipal issues from a municipal stand- 
point, we must provide for the elimination of all federal ques- 
tions from our state and municipal machinery; so that no one 
can have excuse whatever for injecting national politics into 
local elections and issues. 

The initiative and the referendum are coming to be regarded 
as effective instruments for securing an immediate expression of 
the people's will. Whether they will become permanent fea- 
tures of our political system, in view of its fundamentally repre- 
sentative character, is a question yet to be determined ; but they 
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are unquestionably proving effective in breaking down some of 
the privileges and monopolies that have characterized corrupt 
political organizations for many years. 

In the matter of public-utility franchises the Cleveland ref- 
erendum on the street-railway three-cents-fare settlement and 
the workings of the New York Public Utility Commissions 
were easily the most important events of the year. The former 
was not a defeat of municipal ownership, as has been so widely 
heralded. While it was easy for an intelligent, disinterested 
person to comprehend the issues involved, it was practically im- 
possible for nine-tenths of the voters to do so. 

A very clear presentation was necessary to understand the 
many phases of the problem. It was easy for the grossest mis- 
representation to find lodgment, and this misrepresentation was 
made the last week of the campaign by hundreds of thousands 
of circulars and hundreds of billboards and in paid newspaper 
advertisements made to imitate editorials. It is believed that 
the large amount of money for this was furnished by the other 
public-utility-enjoying corporations which feared that their turns 
would come next. 

The courts may yet set aside the vote of several precincts 
because of serious failures of some of the voting machines to 
register correctly and because of the violation of the state law 
in other respects. A big battle is beginning as to whether the 
traction company has the right to retain the properties as leased. 
The mayor is hopeful and may yet be able to carry out his 
ideas. New developments will come rapidly. 

The vote on October 22 was returned as 38,249 for to 
37,644 against the franchise given by the city council on April 
27 last as a security grant to the Cleveland Railway Company. 

It is impossible to predict the future. A written agree- 
ment exists between the mayor and the representative of the 
old Cleveland Electric Railway Company, providing that if the 
security grant should fail the properties should revert to their 
original owners, the Forest City or three-cent-fare line on the 
one hand, and the Cleveland Electric, with its rapidly expiring 
franchise on the other. This eminently just and fair provi- 
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sion was not embodied, however, in any contract between the 
companies, and its validity is disputed by the attorneys for the 
Cleveland Electric Company. The latter claim they technically 
bought out the Forest City and are now the owners of both the 
three-cent-fare lines and the other and can operate the entire 
system, giving three-cent fare on the Forest City line and a 
higher fare on the other lines. If, however, the technical or 
purely legal aspects are to be pursued, the attorneys for the 
Mayor claim that the lease of the entire Cleveland Railway 
Company, including the Forest City, to the Municipal Traction 
Company did not legally have any provision for a reversion of 
the lessors' properties in case the security grant was not rati- 
fied. The outcome will be awaited with keen interest. 

The working out of the New York and Wisconsin experi- 
ments is being watched with keen interest. It is too soon 
to predict the effect of their operation. It is sufficient to note 
that a public sentiment is being slowly but surely formed that 
will eventually work out a satisfactory solution of the whole dif- 
ficult problem. 

The New York investigations are yielding abundant fruit in 
the disclosure of existing conditions and in directing public at- 
tention to the question of the policies to be pursued. William 
M. Ivins, of counsel for Commission No. 1, has become con- 
vinced that private ownership and use of public franchises is a 
failure. He believes that the better way of handling the matter 
is through the public ownership of street-car lines — whether 
surface, subway, or elevated — and their operation by the private 
companies making the highest bids for a given term of years. 

He does, not favor municipal operation as well as ownership. 
Taking warning from the experience of the city in connec- 
tion with the equipment of the subway, he would have lines 
municipally owned and equipped before any bids for their opera- 
tion are received. But when the plants are ready for use he 
would have private companies manage them. So far as owner- 
ship equipment is concerned, the same conclusions were reached 
by a Massachusetts commission of prominent men (headed by 
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Charles Francis Adams) who made a careful study of the sub- 
ject both in America and abroad. 

In Minneapolis the conspicuous feature of the past year, 
municipally, has been the rapid development in the community 
of a distinct franchise program. Public sentiment is now more 
engrossed along this line than any other, the long drawn out 
controversy over the General Electric franchise being largely 
responsible for the present condition of affairs in this respect. 

Missouri now has a law under which each city can create 
its own utility commission. Indianapolis has a law passed by 
the late Indiana legislature which forbids the present adminis- 
tration of the city from entering into any contract with the gas 
company whereby more than 60 cents per 1,000 cubic feet would 
be charged. 

Another most significant development, or rather incident, 
was the declaration of W. Caryl Ely, past president of the Amer- 
ican Street and Interurban Railway Association. Speaking of 
the supervision of public-service corporations by state commis- 
sions, he said, in part: 

This movement is not confined to any state. It is sweeping over the 
whole world. The people are asserting themselves. We might as well seek 
to dam Niagara as to stop this. It is impossible to stop it. Deep down in 
our hearts we know it is right; let us be men enough to recognize it; let us 
co-operate with the people, and let them understand that we are working 
together; be frank with them, and we shall find that they are not unreason- 
able, but want only fair and square treatment. 

We have had trouble because there was captious fighting against proper 
measures which would not have been so drastic in some cases if the proper 
spirit had been shown and the public-service side was presented in the right 
manner. Let us deal with the people in the most open way possible, and fare 
trouble and all other troubles will disappear. 

More significant still is the fact that these words were 
received, we are told, with "great applause and general ap- 
proval." 

From every part of the country comes news of municipal in- 
terest in and more stringent regulation of the sale of alcoholic 
liquors. For instance, we learn that in Wyoming there is fast 
developing a local option sentiment and the present prospects 
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are that the next legislature will pass a local-option law. In 
Indiana and Ohio it has been an absorbing issue. 

The saloon continues to be a disturbing factor in Minneapolis 
politics. Beyond half-hearted enforcement of the eleven-o'clock 
and Sunday-closing statutes, the present administration holds 
a rather passive attitude toward this and all other moral ques- 
tions. The present mayor has gone on the theory that the law 
enforcement issue as regards the saloon is settled in Minneapo- 
lis, and is making his campaign on the issue of franchises. The 
city council passed a saloon-limiting ordinance in 1907, with the 
limit placed at 435. 

From far-western Walla Walla comes a message that is typi- 
cal of many another far and mid western community: it is 
that: 

The influence of the saloon in local politics has been decidedly minimized. 
I think I correctly state the situation when I say that five years ago a candi- 
date for office would seek the aid of the saloons and feel that he was not 
alienating the independent vote. At the present time I think every candidate 
is striving to convince the people that he is opposed to the saloons and in 
favor of local option. I believe that a local-option law would carry at this 
fall's election if submitted to a popular vote. 

New Orleans reports a restrictive act which was accepted 
by the local representatives in the state legislature, not because 
they wanted it, but because they feared its rejection would mean 
prohibition, pure and simple, at the next session of the legis- 
lature. 

The most pronounced incident in connection with munici- 
pal affairs in Richmond, Virginia, during the last year was the 
enactment of an ordinance limiting the number, regulating the 
conduct of saloons in the city and fixing the license fee at $500, 
double the amount formerly paid. The friends of this ordinance 
are satisfied that it has proved a great success in eliminating 
the worst and most objectionable places and lessening crime in 
the city. 

The prohibition law in Alabama has been in operation in 
Birmingham for nine months. In other communities in the 
state it has been in operation for many years, for they have had 
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local option laws in Alabama for fifty years. It has been dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of intelligent critics that prohibi- 
tion decreases the consumption of liquor to a very considera- 
ble extent and decreases crime to a very great extent. In fact, 
in the smaller towns of the state, the closing of the saloons has 
meant the closing of the police courts, and many city prisons in 
Alabama have had no prisoners for months. 

In Birmingham, which last year had in round numbers ten 
thousand arrests for various offenses, there is shown a de- 
crease of nearly fifty per cent. (50%). The reports of the health 
department show a decrease in the number of deaths from acci- 
dents and violent causes that is quite remarkable, so much out 
of line with the usual reports that the health officer credits it 
to prohibition. The number of murders committed in the county 
has largely decreased, and the cost of maintaining the jails and 
feeding prisoners, the administration of justice and the opera- 
tion of all of our industries of every character, have demon- 
strated that prohibition of the sale of liquor means economy, in 
Alabama at least, in the administration of affairs, both public 
and private. 

A serious attempt is being made in Chicago to reverse the 
wide-open policy that has prevailed for more than thirty years. 
The city has a large population of foreign parentage which re- 
gards restrictions upon liquor-drinking as interference with per- 
sonal liberty. This element, however, or at least a large por- 
tion of it, is not lawless in its instincts. It chafed at the taunts 
of the prohibitionists that it was a law-defying element. Con- 
sequently, when the Chicago Charter Convention was framing 
a draft of a charter for the city of Chicago, the keynote of which 
was municipal home-rule, the united societies, representing 
largely citizens of foreign descent, asked that the charter provide 
for home-rule on the Sunday question. The charter convention 
approved a bill vesting in the city council the power to say wheth- 
er or not saloons should be open or closed in Chicago on Sunday. 
The legislature, however, refused to pass this particular bill. 
Consequently the united societies, as a means of showing their 
power, fought the approval of the charter on a referendum vote. 
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The charter was defeated by a large majority, and undoubtedly 
the united societies were an important factor in procuring that 
result. 

From all the various cities of the country come encouraging 
reports of activity, important work undertaken, and accom- 
plished results. Boston last December overthrew Mayor Fitz- 
gerald, who had not only the advantage of being a Democrat in 
a Democratic stronghold, but the strong support of a vigorous, 
well entrenched machine based on a judicious distribution of 
the spoils of war. The Republican candidate was elected by a 
substantial majority, and since his induction into office has 
been fulfilling with a fair measure of success the ante-election 
pledges; so that Boston must have credit not only for having 
defeated Fitzgerald, but for having elected in his place a man 
who recognizes his duty and his obligation to the whole peo- 
ple. 

The Good Government Association refers, in its last report, 
to the growing importance and influence of the publication of 
the records of all candidates for municipal office, which are regu- 
larly mailed to every voter in the city. This year, partly as a 
result of these records and of a large amount of definite, pains- 
taking work, the association succeeded in securing the election 
of a better board of aldermen than the city has had for many 
years, and in defeating several most undesirable candidates. 
The epoch-marking work of the Boston Finance Commission, 
which has had the earnest and efficient support of the associa- 
tion from the beginning, has been noted in another connection. 

The Boston Merchants' Association has been reorganized 
on lines which will make it a powerful factor in advancing not 
only the commercial, but the civic interests of the city; so that 
it is expected to take its place side by side with the merchants' 
associations of New York, Indianapolis, Chicago, and San 
Francisco and with the great chambers of commerce in Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, all of which are now generally recognized 
throughout the country as being leaders in the work of civic 
advancement. The Boston association will have a municipal 
and metropolitan department, under the direction of a com- 
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mittee which includes in its membership a number of the most 
influential business men in the city. 

Governor Hughes' triumphant renomination and re-election 
are the transcendentally important events in New York State. 
They are important not only to New York but to the country 
at large. Hated and opposed to the uttermost by the corrupt 
politicians who saw, in the event of his re-election, the crumb- 
ling of their carefully devised plans and machinery, he was 
nominated by a hostile convention because it realized the fatuity 
of attempting to defeat the clearly and unequivocally expressed 
desire of the people of the state. To have defeated Governor 
Hughes for renomination would have foredoomed the Repub- 
lican ticket to defeat; and for the people of the state to have re- 
fused him a re-election would have been to give all the corrupt 
and detrimental forces of the state a renewed lease of life. 

The election means not only the overthrow of the forces 
of iniquity, but the defeat of the reactionary influences that 
have been making a great last stand for power and control. It 
means the ultimate success of his far-reaching program of re- 
forms; it means encouragement to every person interested in 
the higher welfare of the community; it means the success — 
the ultimate success — of decent methods and more efficient 
government. Not only will every worker in the cause of munic- 
ipal decency and betterment in New York state be helped by 
his victory, but likewise every one throughout the United States 
who has at heart the interests of the people and of the whole 
people. 

There have been numerous incidents of local importance 
and somewhat general significance in New York which, how- 
ever, have been more or less overshadowed by the Hughes 
campaign. Among these we may mention the passage of the 
Recount Bill a year ago at the hands of a reluctant legislature, 
and the demonstration in the courts of New York that the elec- 
tion of Mayor McClellan was not a forced or fraudulent one, but 
represented a clear plurality of the votes cast, and that he held 
title by right and not by control of the counting of the vote. 
The judge who presided at the recount, declared: 
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It must appear to you, as it does to me, that the accuracy of the original 
canvass was quite as complete and certain as the one reached here by this 
body. The evidence disclosed here that there was no fraud so far as the 
conduct of the election officers are concerned, appearing from direct evidence, 
and we found in the boxes votes that corresponded to the record they made 
of the official returns upon that night. I only speak of this for the purpose 
of exonerating those men from the charge of fraud that was made here. 

It is encouraging to have demonstrated that the election 
machinery of Greater New York was responsive to the people's 
will and had not been subjected to the strain of fraudulent 
manipulation. While it was shown that there were some mis- 
takes in the counting of the complicated ballot and some few 
frauds, there were not sufficient to affect the result, nor to 
justify the claim that the election had been a fraudulent one. 

It is quite impossible in a review such as this to refer in 
detail to the persistent activities of organizations like the 
Citizens' Union in New York, which maintains a legislative 
agent at Albany and keeps close watch not only on all the bills 
introduced there, but on all legislation undertaken at the City 
Hall; nor to the numerous gains in local civic work such as are 
reported from Buffalo, including the inauguration of work 
similar to that of the New York Citizens' Union and the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. Suffice it to say, in this con- 
nection, for these cities and for all the cities of New York and 
practically for all the cities of any size or consequence in the 
United States, that there are local agencies constantly at work 
to give the voters definite information in regard to pending 
issues and to arouse the citizens to their civic duties. It is be- 
cause of the great amount of work that is being done along 
these lines, frequently unheralded and unregarded, that the 
close students of municipal development feel encouraged not 
only about the present, but about the future of municipal gov- 
ernment in America. 

From Philadelphia comes word that at the recent election 
upwards of 72,000 voters took the trouble to vote for a can- 
didate who was on neither the Republican nor Democratic 
ticket, and who represented in his candidacy the desires of the 
independently inclined citizens of that community. The Phil- 
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adelphia Party's candidate for sheriff in a campaign of little more 
than a fortnight secured this remarkable expression of public 
interest ; and although he was not successful in securing the elec- 
tion, his vote demonstrates that the people of Philadelphia are 
not asleep at the switch, are not indifferent to their political du- 
ties, and are willing to stand up and be counted even though to 
do this requires the careful marking of a very complicated bal- 
lot. 

Mayor Guthrie's splendid work in Pittsburgh has been told 
at length in other connections. It is sufficient in this connection 
to say that he has more than justified the confidence reposed in 
him at the time of his election. He has introduced new stand- 
ards of public administration; he has labored incessantly for the 
best interests of the community; he has sought in every way 
within his power to fight corruption, to advance the interests 
of the city, to place the community and its interests above all 
other considerations. 

In every department of municipal activity the influence 
of his personal character and his devotion to duty is to be seen, 
and his influence will be felt for many years to come; because 
he has made the repetition of old conditions in many instances 
impossible and has established new standards, which will soon 
harden into custom. 

Mayor Guthrie is ineligible for re-election, so he cannot in 
his own person continue the work which he has inaugurated; 
but, irrespective of whom his successor may be, there can be no 
doubt that the next administration will be influenced by the 
present in every particular. There may be some reaction, due 
to a feeling of security upon the part of the people; but the re- 
action is destined to be a shortlived one, and then the splendid 
forward movement will continue and sweep on to larger and 
completer victories that not even Mayor Guthrie himself antic- 
ipated. 

Everett Colby won a significant triumph in the primaries 
against the reactionary forces in his senatorial district in north- 
ern New Jersey. Although he was defeated by a slight margin 
at the general election, it was only brought about by the machine 
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establishing a record of independence in local and state affairs 
that will come back in the very near future to plague those who 
established the precedent. Verily, Senator Colby's defeat is a 
victory in disguise. Men like him and the ideas for which he 
stands may suffer temporary setbacks; but, founded as they are 
upon a firm basis of public policy, they cannot be permanently 
defeated. They must sooner or later come to the front. The 
delay in establishing them will in the nature of things be but 
brief, and will in all likelihood prove to be for the best in the 
long run. 

South of Mason and Dixon's line municipal development, al- 
though slow, continues to grow steadily. The Baltimore Re- 
form League has had a useful year's activity. From Louis- 
ville comes word of improvement in municipal administration 
as a result of the recent overthrow of the machine there. An 
active member of the National Municipal League is authority 
for the statement that they have 

a most excellent set of men on the Board of Safety and of Control. These 
boards have charge of the police and fire departments and the public build- 
ings, and construction of streets, sewers, etc. The police and firemen have 
been taken out of politics, so far as it is possible to do so. We are therefore 
practically sure of fair elections. We have the most efficient department of 
police since my recollection of such matters; our aldermen are a fine set of 
men — our best citizens; and their efforts have been along high lines. 

When one compares this with what prevailed in the city 
only two short years ago, and recalls that fraud and corruption 
held high carnival at the election, he cannot help but feel that 
progress is being made even if the report above quoted is some- 
what enthusiastic; although it comes from one who is not a po- 
litical partisan of the administration in power. 

We must not overlook, however, that there has been no ef- 
fort made to change the method of the nomination of officials 
in Louisville or Kentucky; and that there has been no improve- 
ment in municipal accounting or reporting, nor, indeed, along 
any of the legislative lines which are regarded as helpful to the 
permanent introduction of improved conditions. Nevertheless, 
it is a decided gain to have a competent administration succeed 
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a bad one, even if its control of affairs is but temporary; for it 
will certainly make the recurrence of the old conditions more 
difficult, and the return of improved conditions easier. 

Birmingham, Alabama, is enjoying the benefits of a clean, 
decent, honest, aggressive administration. 

Efforts were made to bully the mayor on the one hand, and 
persuade him when that policy was not effective. Various ef- 
forts to embarrass him were made; and there was no stickling 
at the methods adopted. He kept steadily before him, however, 
his public duty, and appealed to the moral element of the com- 
munity; and now he is winning out, not only along political lines 
but along civic lines as well; and he has made the name of Bir- 
mingham known throughout the length and breadth of the coun- 
try, in many places where it was unknown before, by his success- 
ful method of enlisting the people in personal activity along lines 
of definite civic endeavor. 

Mayor Malone, of Memphis, Tennessee, another indepen- 
dent mayor, has had similar troubles — and a few more. In- 
deed, he had to defend the very life of the city government 
against the legislature, a bill repealing the law under which he 
was elected having been passed and a new system established. 
The supreme court, however, declared the effort to be illegal and 
unconstitutional; and Mayor Malone was permitted to carry on 
his far-reaching reforms. Although nominated by a mass meet- 
ing and defeating the former mayor, who claimed to be the reg- 
ular nominee of his party, he has now been endorsed by those 
who formerly most bitterly opposed him. 

Cincinnati took an encouraging step forward at the election 
on November 3, wherein it defeated the "Cox nominees" for 
the judge of the common-pleas bench and for prosecuting attor- 
ney. They are to be supplanted by City Party men. The in- 
dependent forces of the city have been put in control of the most 
important engine for the exposure of municipal evils in our 
whole scheme of government; and if it cannot now expose the 
municipal corruption and break up the pernicious machine that 
it has for years been working to destroy, there will be, very 
naturally, keen disappointment. It is not likely, however, that 
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Henry T. Hunt, the new prosecuting attorney, who has long 
been identified with forward movements in Cincinnati, and who 
as a member of the National Municipal League has shown his 
interest in the wider work for municipal improvement, will dis- 
appoint those who have placed confidence in him. 

There is plainly a progressive interest in Indiana in all that 
relates to local government reform. It has been steadily 
spreading from the larger to the smaller communities of the 
state during the past few years. There has been an exposure 
of graft and bribery in many local offices, followed by indict- 
ments, trials, and in one case a conviction and a penitentiary 
sentence and in another case a most suspicious acquittal, which 
really did more to accentuate the need for further effective work 
than a conviction would. Public sentiment is in an excited and 
sensitive state on the whole subject of local conditions. The in- 
fluence of the brewery in politics has assumed a commanding 
importance in the public mind ; and zeal for the restriction of the 
liquor traffic has assumed proportions almost unprecedented. 
Out of such public excitement much good may confidently be ex- 
pected; but it is somewhat difficult to forecast what line of work 
will be the one in which reform may make itself permanently ef- 
fective. 

Although the preliminary report of the Chicago Municipal 
Voters' League was somewhat pessimistic regarding the local 
situation, the league was never more successful than in the 
election of last April, which showed that the people were pre- 
pared to support a progressive movement that is vigorous and 
courageous without being crazy. In a number of contests at 
the primaries the league was successful in about half of the cases 
in which it took action; but the situation is better than those 
figures would indicate, for the reason that the contests which 
were won, were among the most important. 

Twenty-four of the thirty-five aldermen chosen in April, 
carried the league's endorsement; while nine were elected 
in opposition to the league. As to the remaining two neither 
opposition nor endorsement was offered. The league made 
especially important fights in three wards, winning two and 
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losing the third by a narrow majority. In each case the voters 
sustained the league's contention that non-partisanship should 
govern purely municipal elections. 

The Legislative Voters' League, which proposes to do for 
the state legislature what the Chicago league has done for the 
local legislature, took a more active and extensive part in the 
campaign just concluded than at any previous period in its his- 
tory. It took a specially prominent part at the primaries held 
on August 8. The following summary of its performance in 
this connection is interesting and suggestive: 

Endorsed usually on their legislative records 55 

Commended having no legislative records 31 

No comment for lack of necessary information 63 

Condemned on their legislative records, in most cases without hope of 

defeating them owing to political conditions 40 

Opposed for other reasons 5 

Not recommended 11 

Records mixed as in parts unsatisfactory 9 

Owing to the Illinois cumulative voting system on candi- 
dates for the house of representatives nominations in most cas- 
es were practically equivalent to election. The results above 
tabulated indicated that the league accomplished about twenty 
times as much as in the previous seven years of its existence put 
together. This was due to the opportunities afforded by the 
new direct-primary law at its first test. 

Milwaukee's municipal election offered practically no ground 
for encouragement. It was a clean Democratic sweep, reac- 
tionary in its character and discouraging in its results. In a 
way it was a rebuke to the recent administration which was not 
taken seriously, but was also due, in large part, to the weakness- 
es of the existing electoral system and contrivances. The reac- 
tionary impulse alone would not again have elected, for the fifth 
time, David S. Rose as mayor of the city, had it not proved that 
many thousand voters, educated as well as illiterate, found it 
more convenient and comfortable to vote a straight party ticket 
on the voting machine than to take the time and trouble to vote 
their convictions. Moreover, there was a fear lest the Socialist 
candidate, who had a large personal following, should succeed 
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and inaugurate a radical administration, notwithstanding that 
the Social-Democratic candidate was generally conceded to be 
personally the best qualified and cleanest of the three. As it 
was, he ran second in the contest. 

Notwithstanding the tendency just noted, we are told that 
there was never a greater sentiment nor a larger intention to split 
the ticket, and even the primaries showed a large independent 
vote; but the feature of the law which confined the voter's in- 
dependent expression to selecting the party ticket which most ap- 
pealed to him, and confining himself to it at the primaries, de- 
feated the best candidate for the mayoralty nomination ; and then 
the restriction in the law that no voter could remain more than 
sixty seconds at the voting machine, forced many an otherwise 
independently inclined elector to vote a straight ticket. 

The same story of the inadequacy of the voting machine 
comes from Minneapolis, where in the recent primaries and gen- 
eral election several thousands of voters left the polls without 
voting, because the machines were so difficult of operation. In 
a large number of precincts, voters waited from one to three 
hours to get a chance at the machine. This, of course, is too 
much to ask of every business, professional, or working man. 
Within the limitations of rapidity, the machines otherwise 
worked successfully: 166 were used and 31,000 votes were re- 
corded at the primary election, a falling off of 13,000 from the 
primary election of two years ago. A factor in the situation, 
however, was the large size of the election districts. 

Minneapolis is in the midst of another great upheaval which 
in the judgment of those who are studying the situation "Will 
discount the old 'Doc' Ames mess of 1902 by a large margin." 

Des Moines is trying the experiment of a modified form of 
the Galveston plan. The commission which was elected has 
entered with vigor and intelligence upon the discharge of its 
duties and, with the co-operation of the newspapers and the peo- 
ple of the city, is seeking to inaugurate the system in the spirit 
in which it was enacted. Two groups endeavored to control 
the election: one known as the old "City Hall gang," and the 
other as the "silk-stocking crowd," which had much to do with 
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originating the now widely known Des Moines plan. The 
election, however, resulted in the defeat of both factions and a 
victory for John McVicor, a former mayor, who for many 
years has been the Secretary of the League of the American 
Municipality, and has a well deserved reputation as a specialist 
in municipal subjects — and several other radical candidates, in- 
cluding two labor candidates. The mayor was the only one of 
the "City Hall gang" who succeeded ; and he is known as an ex- 
cellent man. The public-utility people tried to defeat him with a 
man of their own; but were not successful. The mayor, as he 
is known, was generally regarded as a "wide-open" candidate; 
but as the new city government announced a policy of strict en- 
forcement of the law, which policy it is adhering to, "it would 
appear that the item of mayor is not overwhelming important 
under the Des Moines plan." 

A determined effort was made in Kansas City to re-elect 
Mayor Beardsley, who had made an enviable record during the 
last two years. He had accomplished more in actual results 
than any mayor the city had ever had. His advocates pointed 
out that he had secured natural gas for the city at 25 cents per 
thousand feet and in so doing had fought and defeated not only 
the local gas company but the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany of North America, and the Kansas Natural Gas Company 
— all backed up by the Standard Oil Company; that he had 
fought and defeated the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany in an important contest, and that the Metropolitan in the 
campaign was fighting Mr. Beardsley: that in the contest for a 
new union depot and terminal facilities, Mr. Beardsley had held 
his own against 27 railroads and had protected the rights of the 
people at every point and was about to close negotiations for 
these important improvements; that he had been largely instru- 
mental in securing the passage of the law by the last legislature 
known as the Enabling Act, which gave to the cities of Mis- 
souri power to regulate public utilities; that when he had taken 
office, there was a deficit in the public treasury of $310,000; that 
this had been paid off and over $700,000 had been spent in pub- 
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lie improvements out of the general revenue and there was a 
$100,000 surplus. 

It is plain to be seen that to accomplish these important re- 
sults, Mayor Beardsley had made many enemies, who not un- 
naturally, as all too frequently occurs, pooled their issues to de- 
feat him. It is doubtful, however, whether the man that they 
used to defeat Mr. Beardsley will prove to be a pliable tool. 
Indeed, there are not many who believe that the successful op- 
ponent will dare to throw open "the gates of graft as they 
were at one time in Kansas City." Whether Mayor Critten- 
den justifies the confidence of his supporters or of his well-wish- 
ers, it nevertheless remains that Kansas City has lost the ser- 
vices, in the defeat of Mr. Beardsley, of a man who was rapidly 
becoming a municipal expert, and who from the standpoint of 
character was absolutely true and unswerving. As one ob- 
server who is not a political partisan of Mr. Beardsley declared : 
"He comes nearer being the ideal man for the position than any 
man I have known in this city or any other city; and yet the 
people rejected him with their eyes open." 

There is no reason, however, to be discouraged over the sit- 
uation in Kansas City, any more than there is reason to feel 
downhearted by the defeat of Everett Colby. These men and 
their followers and their prototypes in the various parts of the 
country are soldiers in a great battle : they have enlisted for the 
war and they expect occasional defeat. Naturally they do not 
crave it; but when it comes, they view their defeat philosophi- 
cally and gird on their armor for more vigorous warfare. 

Denver has demonstrated its independence by re-electing 
Judge Lindsey as a county-court judge over the regular Repub- 
lican and Democratic candidates; and word comes from the 
same city that the election before last was considered by many 
of the leading citizens to have been the first honest election held 
for many years. 

San Francisco has taken a great step forward within the 
last year. From a wicked and corrupt administration, well up 
in the first rank of all cities which have indulged in that direc- 
tion, it has advanced, to quote a thoughtful observer, to the 
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other extreme of an almost ideal administration. The entire 
board of supervisors and the mayor of the city are now beyond 
reproach ; and the city has men engaged in its affairs who could 
not have been induced to take the positions except for the sup- 
port of a full body of good men working together, and from the 
genuine patriotism aroused by the previous corrupt administra- 
tions. May this spirit of patriotism and self-sacrifice continue 
until it becomes the established practice of the community! 

San Francisco has a huge undertaking, however, to re-estab- 
lish upon a really high plane a government which has been so 
thoroughly run down; and much time will be required to work 
out its salvation. If, however, its competent men are willing 
to place the community's interests above their own and will con- 
tinue in the course they have already begun, there can be no 
question as to what the results will be. Already there is diffi- 
culty experienced in securing, in the various subordinate places, 
men of an equally high type. The various commissioners' 
terms of office expire but one at a time, and year by year; so 
that they are replaced only gradually. It will therefore be some 
time before they are placed on so high a plane as the legislative 
branch of the government. 

This concludes the annual survey of municipal events. It 
must be admitted that, taken by and large, it presents grounds 
for reasonable encouragement. The municipal millennium is 
not at hand; but the developments which we find on every side 
are such as to justify the expectation that the cities of the coun- 
try are rapidly freeing themselves from the opprobrium that they 
were the worst governed municipalities in the world. 



